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FOR THE JOURNAL. 

It must be a matter of consolation 
to the really pious Christians, who la- 
ment to behold so many sects as now 
distract and divide the harmony of the 
Christian Church, that there was 
even a division of opinion amongst 
the Apostles themselves. Paul re- 
lates a controversy between himself, 
and the Apostle Peter, in which, he 
declares, that he reprimanded him to 
his face, because, says that Apostle, 
he “ought to be blamed.” Petes, on the 
other hand declares, that his beloved 
brother Paul, wrote many things in 
his epistles «hard to be understocd, 
which the unwary wrested to their 
own destruction.” There was likewise, 
as Luke expresses it, a “sharp contro- 
versy” between Paul and Apollos, and 
it appears from the writings of the 
chief Apostle of the Geatiles himself, 
that the Church of God was even in 
his day divided—one called himself 
the disciple of Paul, another of Apol- 
los, and another of Cephas, by which 
name, it is presumed, that Peter was 
meant. But in what manner did the 
Apostles differ ?—let it be remarked, 
that the epistle of Peter, was written 
under a full anticipation of his near 
approaching death, for he states, that 


“ he knows, that he shall shortly put | 


G. 





! 


_ be enabled after his decease, to have 
these things in remembrance.” Peter 
then under the full belief of his own 
| death, speaks of Paul as his beloved 
| brother, even while he censures some 
_ part of his epistles as “ hard to be un- 
derstood.’”’ Paul likewise in his epis- 
‘tle to the Corinthians betrays a jea- 
_ lousy lest the Church of Christ should 
‘be divided. ‘* Now this, I say that 
| every one of you, saith that I am of 
' Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Ciphas, 
‘and I of Christ.” The Apostle ex- 
|claims, is Christ divided, was Paul 





' crucified for you, or were ye baptized 


‘in the name of Paul.” So far were 
; these servants of our Lord from arro- 
| gating glory to themselves, that they 
| endeavored to heal the divisions of 
'the Church, and trembled lest the 
zeal of their Proselytes to the Chris- 
tian faith, should induce them to pre- 
fer their glory, to the glory of their 
Lord and Master. They avow them- 
selves as men, and subject to the 
common foibles of their fellow beings, 
and they claim no other merit than 
what they desire from the influence of 
the holy spirit, under whose agency 
they acted. Filled with these impres- 
sions, they brave the contumely, the 
scorn, the cruel mockings of the world, 
and sealed their testimony with their 
blood. On this side of the grave, we 
are emboldened by the authority of 
all history, both sacred and prophane, 
to declare, that we must not expect to 





obtain unanimity. We learn by such 
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testimony, the necessity of inculcating 
amongst all branches of the Christian 
family, real charity and benevolence. 
‘The Apostles differed when they 
preached the gospel of Christ, and 
their successors differ now; but it is the 
duty of those successors to follow the 
example of the Apostles. Our Saviour 
is no more divided now, than he was | 
in the days of the Apostles ; the bitter 
sarcasms, and uncharitable denuncia- 
tions, are as little now compatible with | 
the humility inculcated by the gospel,as | 
they were in the days of the Apostles. 
This enlarged, and christian benevo- 
lence, is totally distinct from that 
dead inert careless apathy, which is 
the most decided evidence of con- 
firmed infidelity. This was not the 
benevolence of Peter and of Paul; 
Peter, before he was nailed to the 
cross, in the dying testimony of his 
faith, calls Paul, his beloved brother, 
and Paul under the fullest conviction of 
his approaching death admonishes the 
Church of Christ, that himself, and 
Apollas, and Peter, were only feeble 
instruments in the hands of the Al- 
mighty. But it may be asked, how 
amongst such diversities of opinion 
shall we endeavor to ascertain the 
right? The answer is easy ; we must 
study the holy scriptures with hum- 
bleness of heart ; we must pray to that 
God who never rejects the prayer of 
the contrite and repentant sinner, to 
enlighten our hearts, and if light is 
not afforded enough to illustrate all 
the dark mysterious labyrinths of 
theology, cnough will be communi- 
cated to guide our footsteps to salva- 
tion. The Almighty did not make a 
manifestation of his plan to poor fee- 
ble dying men, to be vindicated by 
any reasonings and arguments of 
theirs ; he stands in need of no such 
justification ; he is not responsible to 
us for his actions—it is enough for us 
to know, that in mercy, and in bene- 
volence, no less than in justice, he 
is what his name declares him to be— 
Almighty. Our Saviour himself, seems 


says, **be not wise above what is 
Written ;” that is, aim not at more 
knowledge with regard to the myste- 
ries of God, than the pen of inspira- 
tion affords. The Deity, is capable 
of vindicating his own conduct. If 
in all the arts and sciences, notwith- 
standing all the researches of human 
wisdom, there are still mysteries 
awaiting the still further advances of 
human intellect, surely we may be 
reconciled to believe, that in the sci- 
ence of theology, the most incompre- 
hensible of all, there are mysteries 
beyond the utmost stretch of human 
inquiry. 

‘The time will probably arrive when 
all these will be cleared up ; but it is 
folly, it is little less than madness, 
to expect that the mysteries of an in- 
finite being will be comprehended by 
finite creatures. When our own lives 
shall participate in the immortality of 
| heaven, it is fair to presume that our 
understandings will be commensurate 
with the term of our existence. St. 
Paul was once gratified with such 
views of the heavenly world, as it was 
not lawful for a man to utter. And if 
we rightly consider, in those passa- 
ges of inspiration, where it seems as if 





the Deity was in a certain degree hu- 
manizxed, that is, where his divine at- 
tributes are brought down to the stan- 
dard of vur comprehension, it may 
surely be thought not to be too unr-a- 
sonable to expect, that he should not 
unveil all his divine attributes to the 
understanding of men. It has been, 
if we may be allowed the expression, 
the rage of the day, for man presump- 
tuously to stand forth the champion of 
the Almighty. And it has been often 
unequivocally denied, that we are 
called upon to believe more than we 
can understand, and justify according 
to our own notions of right and wrong. 
Without recurring to the volume of 
holy writ, let us mention one case as a 
precedent in point. Who is capable 


of explaining the principle of magnetic 
influence ? We observe one inanimate 





to have an allusion to this, when he 














body acting on another, with which, 
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such as air for instance, that bodies 
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it holds no perceptible connexion— 
the needie moves from its place of rest 
as if it was endued with animation 
and volition, on the approach of the 
magnet. This is a mystery, and yet, it 
is by this simple property—that re- 
mains to be still accounted for, that a 
ship is enabled to traverse the pathless 
desert of the ocean, and to make the 
liquid element tributary to the com- 
fort, or to the luxuries of man. P. 
ee 





i (eoR THE JOURNAL.) 
Natural reflections on Immortality. 

How did the idea of the dead revi- 
siting the earth gain credit? The 
manner in which a man destitute of 
all the aid afforded by revelation, first 
acquired ideas of a future state of ex- 
istence, [ presume was from an obser- 
vance of the analogies furnished by 
nature. Ifthe savage casts an eye 
towards heaven, he beholds the revo- 
lution of the celestial bodies, their dis- 
appearance, and their re-appearance, 
he would notice the succession of the 
seasons, and the death and resurrec- 
tion of the flowret. He would infer 
from such a fact, that the death, or 
the departure of all these objects, was 
not an eternal death; but was only 
preliminary to their appearance again. 
When he should observe his kindred 
and friends departing, he would be 
furnished from the analogies of nature, 
with evidence sufficient that they had 
not bid an eternal farewell. He 
would moreover have before his eyes 
ample proof, that his departed friends 
ani kindsmen, never appeared after 
death in a hnman form again. He 
would, from this train of reasoning 
conclude, that these beings must ex- 
ist elsewhere ; to this conclusion, he 
would be almost impelled by his af- 
fection for the deceased; he would 
feel, that his attachment for the de- 
ceaseil object survived, and that object, 
even became more vivid from his pre- 
sent incapacity to enjoy the comfort 
of his departed friend’s society. He 
would know from some substances 








did exist imperceptible to the eye— 
that this substance, although so fine 
and delicate, was capable of acting 
with great forcé, would be evident, 
from the roar of the trees of his native 
forests, when agitated by the winds. 
He would feel that his affection for 
the dead, influenced his own mind 
much in the same manner, as the wind 
agitatesa tree ; his fortitude would be 
shaken by storms of grief. This, I 
conceive, is the reason why savages 
speak so much of airy spirits, that is, 
beings who although unseen, are ca- 
pable of exciting so much commotion 
in their minds. After a savage had 
been once led to believe from such 
evidence as the analogies of nature 
afford, that spirits survived the disso- 
lution of the body, he would very soon 
conceive of two separate states of ex- 
istence ; his friends must enjoy hap- 
piness, and his foes suffer misery. 
From this natural train of reasoning, 
it would not be difficult to explain how 
the dead should be supposed to revisit 
the earth. The dead man disturbs the 
happiness of his surviving friends— 
he is seen in dreams, and affection en- 
dows him with a species of omnipre- 
sence. 


(FOR THE JOURNAt.) 
AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
(continued from p. 91.) 


A Roman head was not more dif- 
ferent from a Greek, than an English 
is from an American. The florid 
strongly-marked, and pompous self- 
satisfied aspect of an Englishman’s 
face, is the truest indication of his 
character ; and the keen spirited in- 
telligent varying countenance of an 
American, is quite as certain an index 
to his. In the former, you will see 
all but his greatness, and in the latter, 
all but his vanity. An Englishman’s 
face is unusually unjust to his charac- 
ter; he is generally a better, braver, 
and nobler minded fellow, than you 
are led to suspect from his appearance. 
An American face, on- the contrary, 
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is generally indicative ofa better heart, 
and a higher character of mind, a 
more active, intelligent, and better cul- 
tivated understanding, than you will 

generally find. The fact is, an En- 
glishman and an American, in faults, 
and in excellencies, are more alike— 
more children of the same character, in 
the noblest and best qualities of man’s 
nature—in those qualities which are 
only to be discovered by a close and 
continued observation of the mind and 
heart, than in manners or counte 

nance. In manners and countenance, 
they are antipodes ; in heart and brain, 
brothers. An Englishman is reserved, 
cautious, and when frank, always so 
with few words—hasty, turbulent, and 
overbearing. An American is talka- 
tive, sprightly, and unsuspicious, ea- 
sily excited, and easily quieted. Onc 
has more strength, the other more ac- 
tivity. One has more of solid sub- 
stantial worth—the other more of 
daring intrepidity. One has more 
mind—the other more genius: -both 
are adventurous; but the English- 
man’s is a more hardy—the Ameri- 
can’s, a more chivalric spirit of ad- 
venture. An Englishman has more 
fortitude, more patience, more perse- 
verance—an American, more galan- 
try, is fuller of expedients, and never 
discouraged. If he does not pursue 
the same pail so steadily as an En- 
glishman, no obstacles, no terrors, no 
disasters, can turn his eye from the 
object of his hopes.. These qualities 
equally distinguish the Americans 
from the Irish. That gallant, warm- 
hearted high strung people, have their 
peculiarities, as ave have ours. They 
are cloquent, feeling, hasty, and 
thoughtless, so are we; but this elo- 
quence, and feeling, and every other 
quality that we have in- common, are 
of other natures.in the two characters 
of an Irishman and American. Their 
cloquence is florid, generous, exube- 
rant: ours is nervous, and argumen- 
tative generally ; but sometimes pro- 
fuse—too dry for feeling, and too 
chaste for enthusiasm. So with our 








an Irishman thinks or not—there is 
something captivating, in the frank- 
ness with which he always speaks, 
and with, or without reflection, he is 
the same hurrying, careless, open- 
hearted fellow. But an American is 
always tiresome in his thoughtless- 
ness—for he can’t hold his tongue, 
and if he talks, he has nothing of that 
easy volubility, that mingling of wit, 
drotlery, sentiment, and nonsense, 
which distinguishes an Irishman at 
such moments. An Irishman is al- 
ways a pleasant companion ; an Ame- 
rican very rarely. An Irishman is 
as full of chivalry too, as any crea- 
ture that ever breathed ; but his chi- 
valry has a fiery romance, a fervid 
daring about it, almost rashness, that 
is as far from the chivalry of an 
American, as is the latter from the 
deep constitutional collected bravery 
of the Englishman. 

Let the American be compared 
with the Scot; he is equally decided 
in all his characteristics. ‘The Scotch 
are a cold, repulsive, sensible people, 
full of shrewdness, and ever on the 
watch for honest advantages. Let 
not this trait be misunderstood—the 
Scotch are honest, scrupulously so ; 
but they are not the most charitable, 
forgiving, or the most disinterested of 
people. There is no romance in a 
Scotchman’s character ; he does not 
kindle with indignation at the vices 
of our nature ; he oniy gathers his 
own mantle the more closely around 
him, utters a short but sincere ejacua- 
tion fcr the amendment of the wicked, 
and prepares to make the most of his 
vices and follies, and in all this, is cer- 
tainly honest. An American would 
make a dozen fortunes, while a 
Scotchman would make one—but the 
latter would at all times live happier, 
and more independently than the for- 
mer, and probably die a richer man. 
A Scotchman cannot make a fortune, 
and an American cannot keep one. A 
Scot would turn a grindstone all his 
life for a competency, and what he 
had would be saved; an Irishman 





thoughtlessness. No matter whether | 
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be shot at for twenty-four hours, | 


than turn a grindstone for as many 


minutes: an American would do nci- | 


ther ; but if there were any perils 
from which any man shrank—perils 
that would not last long, and would 
pay well, he would encounter them ; 
(witness the whale, and sea serpent 
fishing.) 

In fine, the American character 
seems a compound of English good 
sense, French levity, Irish warmth, 
and Scotch shrewdness, with many of 
the follies and vices of each. 

The Irishman’s character was ne- 
ver more happily touched than by 
Smollett, where he sets his Irishman 
to fighting a duel about a girl, of 
course ; the word is given ; the Irish- 
man’s pistol mises fire ; his opponent 
waits for him; the Irishman drops 


ed accuracy, than by Johnson, upon 
speaking of Scotch prospects. ‘Let 
me tell you, sir,” said the giant, with 
all his peculiar and malignant em- 
phasis, to one who was extolling the 
fine prospects to be seen in Scotland, 
“Let me tell you, sir, that the finest 
prospect a Scotchman ever sees, is the 
high road to England.” 

It would be useless to say more on 
this point. If any man who will re- 
flect on the subject. can maintain, 
that we have not a national character, 
and if he can find another to admit, 
one may be suffered to hope, at least, 
that neither may be Americans. But 
something was promised to be said, 
on the character to be given to a na- 
tion by its literature, science, arts, 
&c. its history and battles. America, 





on one knee, and falls to hammering 
his flint with the most exquisite un- 


concern. Fire away, honey! says| rity, she may produce musicians, 


he, fire away! don’t let’s be loosing ' 


time! On examining his pistols, one 
was found primed, and not loaded, 
the other loaded and not primed. 
That anecdote is a portrait of the 
nation ! 

Another of an Englishman, whether 
true or not, will be acknowledged as a 
pretty fine sketch of his phlegmatic 
philosophy. An Englishman had just 
completed a noble mansion ; it took 
fire—he exerted himself to distinguish 
the flames, till he found it was all in 
vain, and then set himself down in a 
neigboring eminence, to make a draw- 
ing of it! 

«Can you storm that battery :” 
said an American officer to another, 
in the late war ;—J’Ul try! said he, 
and carried it immediately at the 


point of the bayonet ; he was an Ame- | 


rican. **Boys,” said a veteran of the 
revolution—*boys, d’ye see that post 7 
that flag,” (grasping the rainbow 
banner) that flag must be here, or 
my life sleeps a widow to night ;”’ he, 
too, was an American. 

And the character of a Scot, was 
never carricatured with a more wick- 


is in her infancy ; she has produced 


| statesmen, orators, philosophers, poets, 


painters, and historians. At matu- 


sculptures, and architects; they are 
the last of the arts. We reach them, 
only in our ages of refinement ; they 
are all the harbingers of decay. Ar- 
chetecture, music, and statuary, are 
but the heralds of national dissolution. 
Far from us be the day when we 
shall be so distinguished! yet, that 
day will arrive, and America will 
then have reached her meridian. And 
the meridian of nations is but a point, 
a single point in the period of their 
duration. 
if government be the true criterion 
of natural strength, let ours be com- 
pared with that of any people, how- 
ever matured or enlightened. And 
where lave the arts so flourished 
amid such opposition, such discou- 
ragement, as in America? Let the 
truth be spoken boldly ; among no 
people on earth. What is there, what 
_ has there been—even for a momeiut, 
to encourage an American to put 
forth his strength. We are meri- 
cans! and with Americans that is the 
brand, the title, the sentence of con- 
tempt. Our painters must paint por- 
traits, and starve even in that em- 
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ployment. Our poets,had they the gifts 
of heaven’s choicest ones, was there in- 
spiration caught from the highest 
source of glory and magnificence, 
were they to awaken their harps as 
the mighty ones of scripture weke 
theirs, they might perish in the pub- 
lic highways of their country, without 
one lip to bless them in charity, or one 
hand to cool the fever of their veins with 
a single drop of cold water. They are 
Americans, and poets; let them perish! 
are they heroes? would they be sol- 
diers ? their spirits are broken down, 
their gallant aspirings smothered, 
and the fervid brightness of their 
emulation discouraged, by subjection 
to the stupidity of some superior of- 
ficer, whose better fortune has ena- 
bled him to enlist a greater number 
of companions and equals. Subordi 
nation is laughed at—the officers and 
the men are equally versed in mili- 
tary tacticks, were equally celebrated 
at all fours, or the bowling alley before 
enlisting, and will be again after they 
are discharged—and ‘what should 
they care for their officers?” Is hea} 
legislator, when he should be the ad- | 
vocate of humanity, the umpire be- | 
tween princes, the champion of nations | 
at the bar of nations—when he should | 
be speaking to posterity, he is left to 
legislate in a paltry state legislature, 
on the policy of licensing tippling 
houses, and must perish with no other 
monument of the powers that were 
struggling within him, than some in- 
temperate phillippic which he has 
been surprised into, in the hurry of 
debate, published among advertise- 
ments in a newspaper. 

We have had our battles, as the Ro- 
mans and Greeks had theirs, We 
can show our redemption from barba- 
rians, as other nations can show theirs, 
We have struggled long and terribly 
against the monarch of one element, 
even upon that element, and there we 
have been successful—there! where 
even to have fought would have been 
immortality to Greeks and Romans. 
Why have we triumphed? why? that 











is the question. And this is the an- 
swer. Let it be remembered, we tri- 
umphed because we had an opportunity. 
Give our philosophy, science, imagi- 
nation ; give our bards and painters, 
our legislators, and our orators, the 
same opportunity, and they will do 
as our warriors on the land and the 
wave have done ; they will startle their 
own countrymen. Give an American 
a hearing—give him an audience, and 
it is all he asks. Any thing but apa- 
thy can be endured. What would our 
sailors and soldiers say, were their 
exploits the subject of cold, unfeeling, 
captious criticism, instead of noble 
examination and applause? Who can 
strive, if there be no spectators of the 
strife? Who can pronounce his in- 
spiration, if he be an American, 
without trembling when Americans 
are his auditors? Let every man 
ask himself this question, and let him 
answer it too, as he would answer it 
before his God; did he expect the 
result of our battles on the ocean, 
when our young flag first went abroad 
in defiance to the meteor of England ? 
Did he not tremble in his own cham- 
ber? no matter what he said—no 
matter what he wrote? did he not 
fear, not for the gallantry of Ameri- 
cans, but for their fate in that fearful 
hour? He must—he did. No Ame- 
rican who was not a madman, could 
have anticipated such a series of un- 
interrupted triumph, Boys grappled 
with men in this most desperate grap- 
ple, and boys were triumphant. And 
why ? They had an opportunity. They 
were young—their souls were on fire 
they strove for everlasting laurels— 
had every thing to gain, and nothing 
to lose, and a people were spectators 
of the sirife—a nation, a whole nation, 
was holding its breath—what could 
they not do! A people of brothers, and 
sisters around them, to tremble for 
their daring, to weep for their fall, or 
to shout in the delirium of their hearts 
for their success. Why were our 
troops less successful than our sailors? 





Because the ocean was before us, the 
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combat on the waters was held in our 

resence, our faces were turned to 
the battles of the deep, our gallant fel- 
lows in the woods were left to starve 
and perish, without notice, without ap- 
plause, and without encouragement. 
When congress began to talk of them, 
when pens were busy, when dinners 
and swords were given, and when wo- 
men began to think a land battle 
might be quite as terrible as a naval 
one—then the banner of our country 
floated as widely, and as triumphantly 
over the land as over the tide. 

Who is there, let every man answer 
the question as he can, who is there 
that can be great, who can bear to put 
forth his strength in solitude! Who 
that even felt within him the omnipo- 
tent working of a great and free spi- 
rit, can abide the freezing look of 
apathy ? 

The consciousness of genius gives 
a noble audacity to the spirit. ‘There 
is asomething of divinity in its con- 
ceptions and designs. It is not the 
brief intoxication of vanity, but a kind 
of exhilaration that fills the whole heart 
and brain. Yet all this is not enough 
to give distinction to the most sublime 
energies of our nature—they must 
have encouragement, must be observ- 
ed. What cannot be done by the 
most ordinary powers, when one feels 
the eyes of a nation upon him ?—No, 
no, all that can give immortality to 


man is not enough to raise him one | 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITE- 
RARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Important discovery in Magnetism. 


A very important discovery in re- 
gard to magnetism, has lately been 
made at Rome, by professor Morri- 
chini, who has ascertained that nee- 
dles may be magnetised by being ex- 
posed to the violent rays of the prism 
thrown upon them by means of a con- 
densing lens, equally well as by an ar- 
tificial magnet or a natural loadstone. 
The Marquis Ridolsi has repeated the 
same experiment with success, having 
powerfully magnetised two needles, 
the one in 30 and the other in 46 mi- 
nutes. One remarkable circumstance 
attends this mode of magnetising nee- 
dies ; which is, that if one extremity 
of the needle be round or blunt, while 
the other extremity is sharp, when 
made to vibrate on a pivot, the point 
turns constantly towards the north, 
and the blunt end towards the south. 
This fact also in a manner explains a 
circumstance which has been frequent- 
ly observed by surveyors ; that if a 
compass be long exposed to the solar 
rays ina hot day, the needle will not 
traverse well, A needle magnetised 
by the solar rays has been sent by the 
Marquis Ridolsi to a friend in Lon- 
don, which is fuund to traverse re- 
markably well, 





foot above the boundless level of his 

species, without encouragement—man 

must have opportunity to be great, 
Would ye then, ye who are Ameri- 


cans, ye whose bosoms swell at the ve- | 


ry name of American heroes when ye 
are abroad, would ye that your coun- 


try should be remembered in other | 
ages when the memory of our battles | 


hath gone by in the dimness of years, 


would ye that Americans should be as | 


| 


Decomposition of Opium.—A Ger- 
man chymist has succeeded in decom- 


| posing opium. The active principle 
| which he has isolated, he has called 


Morpheine. "This principle combined 
with a peculiar acid, which he calls 
mevoniac, forms opium. The Mor- 
pheine is strongly alcaline, and crys- 
talizes in prisins. It is white, little 
soluble in water, soluble in alcahol, 
particularly when heated, It forms 
simple and triest salts—decomposes 











distinguished for literature as for || metallic oxides, &c. &c. ‘Three grains 
arms ! do your duty, encourage the || of Morpheine given internally, are 


coming forth of genius—give it op- 
portunity, and then unite in this one 


equal to ten drops of laudanum. The 
name of the chymist who has made 





prayer, “ let ws meet the enemy .”” 





this discovery, is Serturner. 
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The Comet of 18i11.—Our readers 
may recollect that the public were |; 
much amused at the period of the ap- 
pearance of this comet, by the vari- 
ous attempts which were made to cal- 
cuiate the length of itstail. A ‘ier- 
man astronomer of the name of 
Schroeter, has lately published a me- 
moir upon this subject. It results 
from his calculations, that the tail of 
that comet was 13,185,800 geographi- 
cal miles, being a little more than half 
the distance of the earth from the sun. 
Professor Schroeter explains this ex- 
traordinary extent, by supposing! 
there exists around the sun to a great | 
distance from it, a subtle matter sus- | 
ceptible of becoming luminous by the 
combined influence of the sun and the 
comet, and which is not uniformly 
distributed in those vast regions.— 
The author seems also inclined to 
adopt the idea, from the appearance 
of the comets of 1807 and 11, that, in- 
dependent of an attractive force pos- 
sessed by comets considered as mat- 
ter, they are gifted with a repulsive 
and impulsive force, greatly analo- 
gous to our electric force, and which 
are put into action according to the 
mass and physical properties of the 
globes on which they are exerted, 
sometimes in one and at other times 
in quite an opposite direction. 

Anecdote respecting Dr. Franitlin’s 

Lightning Rod.—The following anec- 
dote is mentioned in a book lately 
published, entitled account of the life 
and writings of Baron Guyton de 
Morveau.. When the discovery res- 
pecting the lightning rod by the Ame- 
rican philosopher reached France, 
Baron Guyton de Morveau was 
among the first to support the theory 
of Dr. Franklin, and caused a _ light- 
ning rod to be placed on the house of 
the Dijon Academy. But the priests 
of Dijon considered the machine as 
irreverent and irreligious, and as an 
attempt to disarm the hand of the Su- 
preme Being. A multitude of fana- 


tics in consequence assembled to pull 


would have succeeded had not Dr. 
Maret, the secretary, assured them 
that the astonishing virtue of that in- 
strument resided in the gilded point 
which had purposely been sent from 
Rome by the Pope. 

Thus we see the credit of the light- 
ning rod was given tothe Holy Father 
and not to Doctor Franklin ; such is 
the influence of Priest craft and Su- 
perstition ! 





PATRICK HENRY AND JOHN 
HOOK, 
From VWirt’s Life of Patrick Henry. 
Hook was a Scotchman, a man of 
wealth and suspected of being un- 
- friendly to the American cause. Du- 
ring the distresses of the American 
ariny, consequent on the joint invasion 
of Cornwallis and Phillips in 1781, a 
Mr. Venable, an army commissary, 
had taken two of Hook’s stcers for 
the use of the troops. The act had 
not been strictly legal, and on the es- 
tablishment of peace, Hook, under 
the advice of Mr. Cowan a gentleman 
of some distinction in the law, thought 
proper to bring an act of trespass 
against Mr. Venable in the district 
court of New London. Mr. Henry 
appeared for the defendant, and is 
said to have deported himself in this 
cause to the infinite enjoyment of his 
hearers; the unfortunate Hook always 
excepted. After Mr. Henry became 
animated in the cause, says a corres- 
pondent, he appeared to have complete 
control over the passions of his audi- 
ence ; at one time he excited their in- 
dignation against Hook ; vengeance 
was visible in every contenance ; 
again, when he chose to relax and ri- 
dicule him the whole audience was in 
a roar of laughter. He painted the 
distresses of the American army, ex- 
posed almost naked to the rigors of a 
winter’s sky, and marking the frozen 
ground over which they marched, 
with the blood of their unshod feet ; 
where was the man he said, who had 
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would not have thrown open his fields, 
his barns, his cellars, the doors of his 
house, the portals of his breast, to 
have received with open arms, the 
meanest soldier in that little band of 
famished patriots? Where is the 
man? There he stands—but whether 
the heart of an American beats in his 
bosom, you, gentlemen are te judge. 
He then carried the jury by the pow- 
ers of his imagination, to the plains 
around New York, the surrender of 
which had followed shortly after the | 
act complained of ; he depicted the 
surrender in the most glowing and no- 
ble colors of his eloquence ; the audi- 
ence saw before their eyes the humilia- 
tion and dejection of the British as they 
were marching out of their trench- 
es; they saw the triumph which ligh- 
ted up every patriotic face, and heard 
the shouts of victory, and the cry of 
Washington and victory, as it rung 
and echoed through the American 





when he rose to reply to Mr. Henry, 
he was scarcely able to make an intel- 
ligible and audible remark. The 
cause was decided almost by accla- 
mation. The jury retired for forms 
sake, and instantly returned with a 
verdict for the defendant. Nor did 
the effect of Henry’s speech stop here. 
Tie people were so highly excited by 
the tory audacity of the suit, that 
Hook began to hear around hima 
cry more terrible than that of beef ; 
it was the cry of tar and feathers ! 
from the application of which, it is 
said that nothing saved him but a pre- 
cipitate flight and speed of his horse. 





From the Recorder. 


“Fair laughs the morn, and soft the Ze- 
hyr blow, 

White proudly riding o’er the azure 
realm, 

In gallant trim the golden vessel goes, 
Yourn at the prow and Pieasure at the 








ranks, from the hills and the shores 
of the neighboring river; “ but hark, 
what notes of discord are these which 
disturb the general joy, and silence 
the acclamations of victory—they are | 


helm.” 
Amid the cares of business, the col- 
lisions of party, and the rivalry of 
wit, it is just, that the voice of the 
Moralist should occasionally be heard. 


the notes of John Hook hoarsely || If, indeed, there bea time for all things 
brawling through the American camp | it must necessarily include a proper 


beef ! beef ! beef !” 


period for meditating on those moral 


"The whole audience were convulsed; | and religious duties, which belong to 


a particular incident will give a bet- 


ter idea of the effect, than any general 


description. The clerk of the court 
unable to command himself, and un- 
willing to commit any breach of deco- 
rum in his place, rushed out of the 
court house, and threw himself on the 
grass, in a most violent paroxism of 
laughter, where he was rolling, when 
Hook, with very diiferent feelings, 
came out, for relief, into the yard 
also. “Jemmy Steptoe” said he to 
the clerk, ‘“* what the devil ails ye 
mon?” Mr. Steptoe was only able to 
say, that he could not help it. ‘ Ne- 
ver mind ye,” said Hook, “ wait till 
Billy Cowan gets up; he'll show him 
the la’.’ Mr. Cowan however, was 
so completely overwhelm’d by the tor- 


| man, as an accountable being. If life 


were long, some portion of it might 
surely be rescued from the anxieties 
and toils of existence—the heart burn- 
ings of ambition, and the scurrilities 
of home-bred feuds; and be devoted 
to the attainment of those tranquili- 
zing days, which are the result of 
moral excellence. On the other hand 
— if life be short, how wretchedly un- 
wise are those who waste its precious 
hours in idle quarrels, of no impor- 
tance in their decision, or in trifling 
and vicious pursuits, which are 
worse than useless to the great end of 
human beings. Youth is a season in 
which levity and folly find some ex- 
cuse. Its lightsome heart, its unboun- 
ded confidence in its own powers ; its 








rent which bore upon his client, that 








pride of talent ; to the united efforts 
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of which, all things are expected to 
bend—all difficulties to vanish ;— 

« Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

See the young lords of human kind pass by.” 
In this season of delight, when every 
object is viewed through an enchanted 
medium, and before experience has 
chased these illusions from life’s ver- 
nal path—some allowance should be 
observed in the strictures of the mora- 
list or at least some plea might be 
urged against his unbending severi- 
ties. 

But there is great danger that these 
feelings may sometimes transcend the 
allowable medium. An unchastened 
indulgence in them, too often destroys 
the seeds of prudence and virtuous 
feelings, the signs of which are mark- 
ed at intervals, in every youthful bo- 
som. The follies of youth should not 
be loved too dearly, nor should they 
be worn too long.—With much truth 
the poet observes— 

** The time of life is short : 

‘To spend that shortness basely, were too long, 
If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending with the arrival of an hour.” 

To those who seek for temporal en- 
joyment and are unwilling that any 
other consideration should cross their 
path in its pursuit, or mingle with 
their wishes in its possession—even 
to these it may be told, that no course 
of conduct is so likely to realize their 
hopes, as that which is identified by 
its coincidence with the obligations of 
morality and religion. Those who 
would be great, are never more like- 
ly to become so, than when ihey have 
learned to be good. All other sources 
of pleasure are contaminated, and are 
therefore ideal ; since they only yield 
a false and futile joy, which is the 
certain precursor of future pain. It 
is thus with those who surrender 
themselves to the domination of their 
own passions. Hurried by these into 
all sorts of excess, it is to no purpose 
that they dignify their short lived 
pleasures with the name of true en- 
joyment, nor is it to be wondered at 
that the very form and pressure of a 








virtuous feeling, is often swallowed up 
in the vortex of unsubdued appetites. 

But a different course must be pur- 
sued by him who would gild with hope 
and joy his present hour, and gladden 
even here, the days of his pilgrimage. 
He who disregards the moral duties, 
and violates the obligations of society 
can never know true pleasure. But 
he who cherishes the noble affections 
of charity and love and squares his 
cenduct to their admonitions, shall 
not go unrewarded. Their influence 
will benignly extend to all the inci- 
dents of his life—tulling its cares and 
smoothing its asperities. 

To relieve the distressed ; to help 
the widow and the fatherless ; to al- 
lay the throbbings of the youthful 
heart, and to administer comfort to 
the sufferings of age and want ; to 
impart cheerfulness to those in sor- 
row, and consolation to the miserable 
—to have a hand to comfort and re- 
lieve, as well as a heart to feel every 
variety of distress and desolation by 
which a fellow creature may be as- 
sailed ; to sustain the feeble and to 
lift the fallen ; this is the path of 
our duty; this is religion: this is serv- 
ing God by administering to the 
wants of his creatures ; and from this 
a holy incense will sublimate to nim 
who rejoices in the happiness of crea- 
tion. 

If it be so then, that religion con- 
sists, in its most important feature, in 
doing good to those around us; why 
should those means be neglected 
which serve at once to promote our 
present and future felicity? To the 
interrogations of Zoroaster, the res- 
ponse of the Deity was—* Do what 
is Goop and gain immortality.” 

Enthusiasm has no doubt, misled 
many a well-meaning man. By push- 
ing inquiry too far and too eagerly 
into the minutiz of religious systems, 
it is that the garb of the sceptic and 
the enthusiast is alternately put on. 
But he who fulfils the duties enjoined 
by his station in society ; who never 
turns a deaf ear to the petition of the 
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wretched, but on the contrary, con- } it was only the gleam of reason. As 


nects an active principle of benevo- | 
lence to his conduct, as his guide and | 
guard through life : he, I say, is in| 
no danger of being misled—he is not 
engaged in the blind pursuits of fana- 
ticism : nor is there any doubtful ap- 
plication of prescriptive tenets for 
him to fear. He stands fair and firm | 
in the path of his duty; and however | 
he may be involved by those baleful | 
clouds which sometimes confuse and | 
darken the intellectual horizon ; their | 
dispersion, whether temporal or final, | 
will always show him near the ark of | 
safety.— Recorder. 








From the Rhode Island American. 


We have had occasion to mention 
heretofore an admirable retreat for 
insane persons of the Society of 
Friends, which was opened near York 
(Eng.) in the year 1796. From a 
well written work, which describes 
the course of moral treatment pursued 
in this retreat, we select the follow- 
ing curious and interesting extracts. 

The following case, related by a 
medical friend, will serve to show, 
that even in idiocy, the mind may be 
rather depressed than destroyed. A 
young woman, who was employed as 
a domestic servant, by the father of 
the relater, when he was a boy, be- 
came insane, and at length sunk into 
a state of perfect idiocy. In this con- 
dition she remained for many years, 
when she was attacked by a typhus 
fever; and my friend, having then 
practised some time, attended her. 
He was surprised to observe as the 
fever advanced, a development of her 
mental powers. During that period 
of the fever, when others are delirious 
this patient was entirely rational. 
She recognized in the face of her me- 
dical attendant, the son of her old 
master, whom she had known so ma- 
ny years before ; and she related ma- 
ny circumstances respecting his fami- 
ly, and others which had happened to 
herself in her earlier days. But alas! 





the fever abated, clouds again enve- 
loped the mind; she sunk into her 
former deplorable state, and remained 
in it until her death, which happened 
a few years afterwards. I leave to 
the metaphysical reader, further spe- 
culation on this certainly very curious 
case, 

* * * * * * 

In regard to melancholics, conver- 
sation on the subject of their despon- 
dency, is found to be highly injudici- 
ous. The very opposite method is 
pursued. Every means is taken to 
seduce the mind from its favorite, but 
unhappy musings, by bodily exercise, 
walks, conversation, reading, and 
other innocent recreations. 'The good 
effect of exercise, and of variety of 
object, has been very striking in this 
institution. Some years ago, a pa- 
tient much afflicted with melancholic 
and hypochondriacal symptoms, was 
admitted by his own request. He had 
walked from home, a distance of 200 
miles, in company with a friend ; and 
on his arrival found much less incli- 
nation to converse on the absurd and 
melancholy views of his own state, 
than he had previously felt.—Though 
this patient was much less dispesed 
to converse upon the subject, his hy- 
pocondriacal ideas remained, as the 
following description of himself, taken 
nearly verbatim from his own mouth, 
will prove: * I have no soul ; I have 
neither heart, liver, nor lungs ; nor 
any thing at all in my body, nota 
drop of blood in my veins. My bones 
are all burnt to a cinder: I have no 
brains; and my head is sometimes as 
hard as iron, and sometimes as soft 
as pudding.” A fellow-patient, also 
an hypocondriac, amused himself in 
versifying this affecting ludicrous de- 
scription, in the following lines. 

A miracle, my friends, come view 

A man, admit his own words true, 

Who lives without a soul ; 
Nor liver, lungs nor heart has he, 
Yet sometimes, can as cheerful be 
As if he had the whole. 
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His head (take his own words along) 
Now hard as iron, yet ere long, 
Is soft as any jelly ; 
All burnt his sinews, and his lungs— 
Of his complaints, not fifty tongues 
Could find enough to tell ye. 


Yet, he who paints his likeness here, 

Has just as much, himself, to fear, 
He’s wrong from top to toe ; 

Ah friends! pray help us if you can, 

And make us each again a man, 
That we from hence may go. 

* * * x * 





The female superintendant, who 
possesses an uncommon share of bene- 
volent activity, and who has the chief 
management of the female patients, as 
well as of the domestic department, 
occasionally gives a general invita- 
tion to the patients to a tea-party. 
All who attend, dress in their best 
clothes, and vie with each other in 
politeness and propriety. The best 
fare is provided, and the visitors are 
treated with all the attention of stran- 
gers. ‘The evening generally passes 
in the greatest harmony and enjoy- 
ment. It rarely happens that any 
unpleasant circumstances occur. The 
patients control in a wonderful degree 
their different propensities ; and the 
scene is at once curious and affecting- 

atifying. 
ly gr > ° . . * * 

There certainly requires considera- 
ble care in the selection of books for 
the use of the insane. The works of 
imagination are generally, for obvious 
reasons to be avoided ; and such as 
are in any degree connected with the 
peculiar notions of the patient, are 
decidedly objectionable. The various 
branches of the mathematics and na- 
tural science, furnish the most useful 
class of subjects on which to employ 
the minds of the insane. Any branch 
of knowledge with which the patient 
has been previously acquainted, may 
be resumed with greater ease; and 
his disposition to pursue it will be en- 
couraged by the competency whicb he 
is able to exhibit—I met with a strik- 
ing instance of the advantage of at- 
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It was related to me by a person of 
great respectability, who was himself 
the subject of the case. The most 
dismal thoughts continually haunted 
his mind; and he found the greatest 
difficulty in confining his attention for 
the shortest time to one object. He 
felt entirely indifferent to his business 
and his family, and of course neglec- 
ted them. It was with great difficulty 
he was induced to take sufficient food 
to support life. His body became 
emaciated, and his mind more and 
more enfeebled. As he was one day 
musing upon his miserable condition, 
he perceived by the glimmering of re- 
maining reason, the still worse state 
to which he must be reduced, if he 
continued to indulge his gloomy re- 
flections and habits. Alarmed at the 
prospect of the future, he resolved to 
exert the power which he still posses- 
sed, to control his unhappy disposi- 
tions, and to regain the habit of atten- 
tion. For this purpose he resolved 
to apply himself to mathematics, 
with which he had been well acquain- 
ted im his youth, and also to adopt a 
more liberal regimen. The first at- 
tempt to go through the easiest prob- 
lem, cost him indescribable labor 
and pain. But he persisted in the 
endeavor ; the difficulty of fixing his 
attention gradually lessened ; he over- 
came his tendency to abstinence ; and 
very shortly recovered the use of his 
facultics, and his former temper of 
mind. Perhaps few persons in the 
situation which I have described, 
would have the courage to form such 
resolutions ; and still fewer the forti- 
tude to perform them. The case, how- 
ever, points out what may be done; 
and how important it is, in a curative 
point of view, to encourage the patient 
in steady mental pursuit. 
aE eT 
ANECDOTE OF THE REV. S. 
AYSCOUGH. 

Dr. AyscovGn one day, according 

to the rules of his office, as Assistant 
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Librarian in the British Museum, at- 
tended through that grand magazine 
of curiosities a party of ladies and a 
gentleman, all of whom, except one 
lady, were disposed to be highly pleas- 
ed with what they saw; and really 
would have been so, if this capricious 
fair one had not continually damped 
their gratification with such exclama- 
tions as these: “Oh, trumpery!— 
come along—Lord, I see nothing 
worth looking at.” This lady being 
the handsomest of the group, Mr. A. 
(who, though an old bachelor, was a 
great admirer of beauty) at first fixed 
upon her as his temporary favorite, 
but soon had reason to transfer his 
particular attentions to another, less 
handsome, but more amiable. On her 
continuing a similar strain of excla- 
mations, uttered with correspondent 
looks and demeanor, he turned to- 
wards her and said, “ My sweet young 
lady, what pains you kindly take to 
prevent that fine face of yours from 
killing half the beauxs in London !” 
—and then directed his conversation, 
explanatory of the different: objects 
before them, to the rest of the party. 
So much influence, however, had 
she over her companions, that, beaten 
as the round was to the doctor, she 
caused him to finish it considerably 
sooner than was either pleasant to his 
mind, or convenient to the state and 
ponderosity of his body. While in 
the last room, just before he made his 
parting bow, addressing himself to her 
with that suavity of manner which 
was so peculiar to him, he smilingly 
said, « Why, what a cross little puss 
you are !—Nothing pleases you.— 
Here are ten thousand curious and 
valuable things, brought at a vast ex- 
pense from all parts of the world, and 
you tarn up your nose at the whole of 
them. Do you think, with these airs, 
that that pretty face will ever get you 
a husband ?—Not if he knows you 
half an hour first. Almost every day 
of my life, and especially when atten- 


gret being an old bachelor : for Fsee 
so many charming good tempered wo- 
men, that I reproach myseif for not 
trying to persuade one of them to 
bless me with her company. But I 
cant’t fall in love with you, and I'll 
honestly tell you I shall pity the man 
that does: for ’m sure you’ll plague 
him out of his life.” 

During this singular valedictory 
speech (delivered with such pleasan- 
try that even the reproved could not 
take offence at it) the gentleman who 
was of the party looked now at the 
speaker and then at the lady, with 
considerable emotion, ard said nothing 
—while she called up no small portion 
of lightning into a fine pair of dark 
eyes, and some transient flashes of it 
into her cheeks; and then with her 
friends (who affably wished their can- 
did Ciceroni a gond morning) with- 
drew. 

Somewhat more than a year after- 
wards, on going the same round again 
the doctor was particularly pleased 
with one lady of the party ; and that 
one being the prettiest, he contrived, 
according to his wonted custom (as a 
sailor would say) soon “to near her,” 
Respectfully inquisitive concerning 
every object which time allowed her 
to notice, she asked a number of ques- 
tions ; and, most willingly, 

“He taught his lovely fair one all he knew :” 

while, in the most engaging manner, 
she drew the attention of her friends 
to many curiosities which they would 
otherwise have passed by unobserved. 
In short, as good bishop Rundle says, 
she “ being disposed to be pleased 
with every thing, every thing conspi- 
red to please her.’ Nor was less 
pleased her worthy and benevolent 
guide : who, while she was contem- 
plating the rare beauties of nature, 
was contemplating, not only the 
charms of her person, but also those 
of her mind. At length, “ the won- 
ders ended,” he was about to make 
his best bow, when the fascinating 
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him rather askew in the face,) asked 
him, whether he remembered her ? 
“ No ma’am,” said he, * but I shall 
not easily forget you.”—Then, linking 
her arm in that of a gentleman, who 
was of the party, she asked in the 
same engaging manner, whether he 
remembered him? To which he re- 
plied, he thought he did ; but the gen- 
tleman looked better than when he 
saw him before. “ Now, sir,” said 
she, “* dont’t you recollect, once in 
this very room, giving a lady, who 
was pleased with nothing and displea- 
sed with every thing, a smart lecture 
for her caprice and ill temper?” “«Yes 
ma’am, I do.” Well sir, I am that 
lady ; or, I should rather say, I was: 
for you have been the means, in the 
hands of Divine Providence, of ma- 
king me a totally different being to 
what I then was; and I am come to 
thank you for it. Your half-in-jest 
and half in earnest mode of reproof 
caused me to know myself, and was 
of far more use than all that had been 
done before, in correcting a spoilt 
temper. After we had left you, (con- 
tinued she) Good God ! said I to my- 
self, if 1 appear so unamiable to a 
stranger, how must I appear to my 
friends, especially to those who are 
destined to live with me!” Youask- 
ed me, sir, if I expected ever to get a 
husband ;—I then had one—this gen- 
tleman—who was present at your just 
reproof : and I dare say he will join 
with me in thanking you for giving it 
so frankly and successfully. 

The husband then cordially repeat- 
ed his acknowledgements to him, for 
having been instrumental in contribu- 
ting so largely to their mutual felicity: 
—“a felicity,” said he,—* which 
(should any thing lead you, sir, into 
the neighborhood of ) you will 
gratify, extremely, both myself and 
wife, if you will call and witness.” 
Then leaving his address, and he and 
his lady shaking Mr. A. by the hand, 
they departed. 

Here, surely, was a heroic triumph 
over temper; and, as the wise king 
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observes, “ greater” docs this visible 
and candid woman seem, “ in ruling 
her spirit, than he that taketh a city.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


The following verses which were handed 
us as a specimen of simplicity we think 
simple enough. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Come, all you fair maidens, and lovers so gay, 
Come lend me your ears, and attend to my 
rhyme ; 
Though you may, have heard better, as doubt 
less you may, 
I warrant you’ve heard many worse, in your 
time. 








As I was a trudging along the highway, 
Not dreaming that I an adventure should find, 
Before me, the road and my errand they lay, 
My pack and my troubles, I carried behind. 
Twas all in themorning, one morning of spring, 
The little birds singing from every spray, 
I heard a fair maiden a trying to sing, 
And if not so sweet, she sung louder than 
they, 
I stopp’d for to listen, to what she might say, 
And listen’d, and listen-d, and forwards did 
bend : 
But, though I could hear her as plain as the day, 
The dickens a word on‘t could I comprehend. 
So I kept on my way :—but, first to remember, 
I —_ in my pocket-book, this memoran- 


um : 
“Though people should talk from Septem 
to December, 
It‘s folly to stop, if you cant understand 
‘em.* B. 


p __) 
AN ELEGIAC ODE, 


To the memory of Maj. General Arthur St. Clair. 
Saw ye Columbia, when she first unfurl’d 
The flag of Freedom to the astonish’d world? 
Heard ye her voice, when rising to be free, 
She peal’d her oath along her wide domains, 
While tyrants trembled at her stern decree, 
And from her limbs fell clanking her rent 
chains ? 
Mark’d ye the deeds of greatness by her done, 
The fields she fought—the laurels that she won? 
Heav’ns ! what a band heard then their coun- 
try’s call! 
What mighty spirits throng’d around her car, 
All light in couneil and all fire in war, 
While freedom smil’d, nor ask’d a surer wall! 
Bright constellations, they rejoic’d to roll 
Round Washington, their centre, sun and soul. 


Those days have followed in the march of 
time : 
That sun has set, and each succeeding day 
Has seen those constellations fade away, 
Till few are left to gleam along our clime: 
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Faint was their light, and fuinter still it glows {| 


Above the horizon’s shades of long repose ; 
For now, St. Clair, thy spirit too has fled ! 
‘To join the concourse of illustrious dead. 


And shall Columbia leave the brave, 
Who stemm’d for her the battle’s wave, 

From penury’s hand to be rewarded ?— 

Let patriots, heroes, live ferlorn, 
The prey of poverty and scorn, 

And die unmourn’d and unregarded ? 
Shall we behold, with tearless eye, 

The fathers of our country die, 

And from our hearts their memories sever? 
Shall we no: bid one flowret bloom,— 
One willow weep above the tomb, 

Where sleeps the brave, to sleep forever 
On pillow of stone, less cold and rude 
Than his country’s base ingratitude ? 


If ever bard deserve the sacred name,— 
If e’er he prove his origin divine,— 
Tis when he gives the patriot’s deeds to fame, 
And chaunts a requiem o’era hero’s shrine. 
And can no bard be found, to sweep the lyre, 
In notes that thrill and sentiments that fire,— 
No bard inspir’d, whose strains might pour 
along 
The qnguish’d raptures of elegiac song ? 


Frail is the harp my hand has strung, 

And few the notes my voice has sung ; 
But virtue must approve his care 

Who weaves a flowery wreath to grace 

A patriot’s last long resting place, 
Though wither ere he hangs it there. 


While in the clear blue sky yon crescent keeps 

Her midnight virgil, as calm nature sleeps, 

Come thou with me, and let our footsteps lead 

Where lie the relics of the mighty dead. 

Here, far removed from all the pageant show 

Of courtly grief, sad mockery of wo,— 

Here, where we mark the end of mortal things 

While solemn silence hangs on dewy wings,— 

Uere sleeps, beneath this new rais’d earthly 
mound, 

A chief of other days—’Tis holy ground. 


Approach ye not, whose breasts have never 
known 

The great emotions, virtue stamps her own,— 

Whose glassy eyes no burning wo can melt, 

For suffering worth, whose hearts have never 
felt : 

Ye soulless souls of cold ingratitude, 

Who laugh’d at wo, and mock’d when misery 
sued, 

Far hence, nor curse, with sacrilegious tear, 

The hero’s memory who reposes here. 


But if compassion, child of heaven, 

Has to your heart her influence given, 
As mild as summer’s balmy air, 

Tf round it twine those mystic ties 

Of man,—the social sympathies, 
And all the virtues centre there ! 

If other’s woes have power to thrill 
Your bosom’s inmost core, 


If you e’er felt the sacred flame 
In hero’s heart that glows ; 
If you would emulate the fame, 
"Che patriot cnly knows. 
If in misfortune’s bitter hour, 
When storms of grief and trouble lower, 
Your manly spirits never move ; 
Oh! if religion’s holy power 
Has raised your thoughts to things above : 
Then come and weep :—for here his Body lies: 
Whose kindred soul has sought its native skies. 


Illustrious chief! how cruel were thy lot, 
To live neglected, and to die forgot ! 
Thy wrongs are past. The sons of future days 
Shall crown thy memory with immortal bays. 
When time has buried in oblivious tide, 
Thy persecutors, and ‘their schemes of pride, 
Thy name shall live,—a pious race will come, 
And bow with reverence o’er thy hallow’d tomb. 
Here shall the future minstrel peans sing, 
The hero bend,—the war-worn soldier cling ; 
And here the aged patriot tell his son, 
The works of valor by his fathers done :— 
“ Behold, my boy, the last retreat 
Of all that once was good and great. 
Here rest, beneath this humble stone, 
The ashes of a man, 
Whose life with brightest radiance shone,— 
With glorious deeds b 
His youth beheld the wartorch flame, . 
On Abraham’s awful height, 
There budded, bloom’d his early fame 
In the iron field of fight : 
For there he rush’d to victory,— 
With Wolfe to conquer, or to die. 
“ When freedom, bright as the morning star, 
Had roam’d o’er eastern climes afar, 
And, like the dove that left the ark, 
Had seen the whole a waste, 
A cheerless chaos, wild and dark, 
Nor found a place of rest; 
She spread her wings upon the wind, 
Nor cast one anxious look behind, 
But sought this blest, hesperian clime, 
And rais’d her temple wall sublime ; 
. Then far across the Atlantic wave, 
The bellowing thunders roar’d; 
She saw the tempest demons rave, 
On flaming wings that soar’d. 
The wide world tiptoe stood to see 
The tottering frame of liberty. 
So fearful were the bolts that rent 
The pillars of the firmament 
But a warlike form oppos’d the storm, 
Careering fiercely to and fro ; 
Firm as a rock, receiv’d its shock, 
And warded from the ark each blow : 
The chief who stood so firmly there, 
With his bosom bar’d, was the brave St, Clair 
“ His were the soul and arm to wield 
The whirlwind of the battle field ; 
When loudest rang the maddening jar, 
And wildest pour’d the tide of war, 
Severely calm he stood ; 
And guided with a steady hand, 
The efforts of his patriot band, 





= as dew on Zion’s hill, 
Bid sorrow’s current pour : 


The rushing of the flood. 
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And well he knew what few can know, 
Compassion for a fallen foe. 
“ Fierce was the war the tyrant wag’d, 
And long the doubtful conflict rag’d, 
Which gilds thy country’s story ; 
But Clio’s graphic page alone 
Can paint the various-frelds, where shone 
Tue beamings of his glory. 
And when the star of peace return’d, 
To dry Columbia’s tears, 
The chief whose soul in battle burn’d, 
Was first among the peers, 
To teach, hard task, of laws the sway, 
Where all are free and all obey. 
“ Behold, my boy, yon mountain height, for 
there ° 
Liv’d unregarded—died the brave St. Clair, 
By those neglected, whom his hand had fed, 
Spurn’d by the country for whose rights he 
bled 


Without a crime condemn’d to misery’s lot, 
His wasted treasure and his toils forgot, 
Compell’d o’er penury’s flinty fields to roam, 
‘To beg a daily pittance and a home, 

Insulted for his wrongs—mid prayers and tears, 
Our Bellisarius past the vale of years!” 


Tis done! the hero’s toils are o’er, 
The patriot’s woes are past : 
The man who felt shall feel no more— 
He sweetly rests at last. 
And to mark his sleep, that eye shall weep, 
Which dewless saw Ais tear-drops flow ; 
And o’er his urn shall Freedom mourn, 
While burns her sacred lamp below. 
To him no rest on earth was given, 
And he smil’d, and fled to his home in heaven. 


Oh happy change? who would not pass that 
bourne, 

Where woe forgets to pierce, and grief to 
mourn? 

Who still would live, when life no joy can 


bring, pan 
When angels call, and death has lost his sting? 


How blest the meeting in those regions, where 
No sorrow enters, for their God is there, 
Bewteen the good and ‘great, who side by side, 
Have for their country fought, and bled, and 
died ! 
What bliss, St. Clair, did thro’ thy bosom run, 
Again to meet thy friend—thy Washington. 
Soul of the brave, farewell ! Forgive the tear 
A youthful stranger drops upon thy bier, 
Thou too hast wept, but now thy pangs are 


Thine is the full ; the rich reward at last. 
Alexandria Gazette. 
EE 
EPITAPH 
On a Patient, killed by a Cancer Quack. 
BY DR. LEMUEL HOPKINS. 


Here lies a fool flat on his back, 
The victim of a Cancer Quack ; 
Who lost his money and his life, 
By plaster, caustic, and by knife, 





The case was this—a pimple rose, 
South-east a little of his nose : 

Which daily redden’d and grew bigger, 
As too much drinking gave it vigor: 

A score of gossips soon ensure 

Full three-score diff’rent modes of cure : 
But yet the full-fed pimple still 

Defied all petticoated skill ; 

When fortune led him to peruse 

A hand-bill in the weekly news ; 

Sign’d by six fools of diff’rent sorts, 

All cur’d ofcancers made of warts; 
Who recommend, with due submission, 
This oe as Magici:n ; 

Fear wing’d his flight to find the quack, 
And prove his cancer-curing knack, 

But on his way he found another, 

A second advertising brother ; 

But as much like him as an owl 

Is unlike every handsome fowl} : 

Whose fame had rais’d as broad a fog, 
And of the two the greatest hog : 

Who us’d a still more magic plaster, 
That sweat forsooth, and cur’d the faster. 
This doctor view’d, with mooney eyes 
And scowl’d up face, the pimple’s size, 
Then christen’d it in solemn answer, 
And cried, “ This pimple’s name is cancer.” 
“ But courage, friend, I see you’re pale, 
“ My sweating plasters never fail— 

“ P’ve sweated hundreds out with ease, 
** With roots as long as maple trees, 

* And never fail’d in all my trials— 
“Behold these samples here in vials ! 
“Preserv’d to shew my wond’rous merits, 
“* Just as my liver is—in spirits. 
‘* For twenty joes the cure is done—” 
The bargain struck, the plaster on, 
Which gnaw’d the cancer at its leasure, 
And pain’d his face above all measure, 
But stillhthe pimple spread the faster, 
And swell’d, like toad that meets disaster. 
Thus foil’d, the doctor gravely swore 

It was a right rose cancer sore ; 

Then stuck his probe beneath the beard, 
And shew’d them where the leaves appear’d: 
And rais’d the patient’s drooping spirits, 
By praising up the plaster‘s merits— 
Quoth he, “The roots now scarcely stick— 
“Pll fetch her out like crab or tick ; 

“ And make it rendezvous, next trial, 
With six more plagues, in my old phial” 
Then purg’d him pale with jalap drastic, 
And next applies th’ infernal caustic. 

But yet, this semblance bright of hell 
Serv’d but to make the patient yell ; 
And, gnawing on with fiery pace, 
Devour’d one broadside of his face— 
Courage, *tis done,’ the doctor cried, 
And quick the incision knife applied : 
That with three cuts made such a hole, 
Out flew the patient’s tortured soul ! 

Go, readers, gentle, eke and simple, 

If you have wart, or corn, or pimple ; 

To quack infallible apply ; 

Here’s room enough for you to lie. 

His skill triumphant still prevails, 

For Death’s a cure that never fails 
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